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the public, in competition with other instruments of 
first-class makers. They have, throughout that long 
period, maintained their reputation among the pro- 
fession and the public as being unsurpassed in every 
quality found in a first-class Piano. 
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No. 91 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK. 

These Pianofortes are the only instrument made in this 
country or Europe, with the full Iron Ii'rame, in which 

All the Strings rest upon Wooden Bearings, 
and in which none of the Tuning Pins go through the 
Iron Plate. 

The advantages gained by this arrangement are the pro- 
duction of a MORE REFINED TONE, with COMBINED 
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other instrument. 
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The Flower Girl of Sicyon. 

CHilPTER V. 

"You are late this morning, Pausias," cried Me- 
lantbius, meeting his companion at the door of 
their academy. * ' Pamphilus has been in the stu- 
dio full half an hour, so that ApelLs and I began 
to imagine you must have drowned yourself in the 
river, or have gone, like another Hylas, to visit 
che golden-haired Naiades, and we were very pro- 
perly distressed in consequence. Indeed, I am 
not quite sure that Apelles has not washed out 
his painting with his tears; and, as for myself, 
you behold in me a masculine Niobel Well, in- 
deed, it is that you have at length burst like a 
sunbeam upon my failing sigjit, and saved me 
from weeping myself into a insensible stone, out 
of grief for the loss of you I But what have you 
there, shrouded so careJtully from the profane and 
common gaze, In the folds of your cloak? ho I'' 
continued the meiTy young student, in a banter- 
ing tone, * * a picture 1 So we have been working 
at home like an industrious pupil, have we ? And 
pray what may be the result of om' label's ? Is it 
a second edition of the fair Cythei'ea, or a mas- 
terly portrait of the blue-eyed Pallas? No, I 
crave your forgiveness— I meant &rotwi-eyed; tor 
I mind me how your most admirable modesty, pre- 
vents your attributing to the virgin goddess orbs 
of vision resembling your own m hue. Why, hey- 
day, Pausias, what are you blushing at? Pray 
do not turn quite scarlet all over, or Pamphilus 
will apt to imagine that you are a rather large 
cake of vermillion, and rub his brushes on you by 
mistake!" And shrugging his shoulders and 
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laughing mei?rlly,- Melanthiiis led the way into 
the hall where Pamphilus and his pupils were at 
work. 

Then Pamphilus looked up as the two young 
men entered,' and said sadly — 

**Why came you not hither sooner, Pausias? 
You work not so cunningly, nor so tast, that you 
can aliord to waste your time. This is not well, 
my child." 

But Pausias laid upon his easel the picture he 
had brought and answered gently—** Master, lam 
sorry that 1 have deserved your reproofs, but my 
picture is heavy to carry, and 1 had far to come. 
But now see, for I have toiled hard at this paipt- 
ing that I might win back for myself your love 
and your praise. What think you, [master— is it 
well?" 

And he drew the covering IVom his picture, and^ 
looked into the old mail's face. 

Then there was silence, while Pamphilus stood 
motiopless an^ gazed at the painting belbre him, 
and his pupils rose nstonished, but Apelles and 
Melanthiua looked at one another wondering. 

For the picture was the picture of Glycera, 
crowned with red dewy roses, and her hands iuU 
of bright r-ainbow-colored garlands. 

Then Pamphilus turned and uncovered his 
white locks, and stood bareheaded betbro his pu- 
pil Pausias. .*'My son, .he said— and all the 
school stood hushed and still while he spoke — 
"ffenius is reverenced alike of gods and men, tor 
only genius makes the young man greater tii an 
the aged— the tlearned wiser than Tiis teacher. 
You have wrought here a work, Pausias, which 
will live through many broAd years to come, and 
make your name famous through all Greece, long 
after you and youra shall have passed away out of 
the memory of the living. . Child, you have glad- 
dened my heart, and made me proud to-day, for 
I can see how, m the dim far-oti' lUtnre, you will 
stand high and glorious among the great ones of 
our land. Historians shall write of yourjcunning 
and your skill, and minstrels sing your praise; 
nor shall I be forgotten thea, who taught the 
painter Pausias 1'^ ' 

Then all the pupils shouted for wonder and sur- 
prise, and ran together into the midst of the hall, 
where Pausias stood by his picture, and one 
clasped hloi by the hand, and another by the 
shoulder, and all wished him joy and were 
pleased at his pleasure, for every one loved Pau- 
sias well. 

But only Apelles and Melanthius knew who wac 
the original of that beautiful picture. : 

CHAPTER VI. 

Very fair and sunny had been the long summer 
day, and bright and clear the broad deep sky, but 
now evening was come, and the sun sank red and 
lurid behina the town, and out away to the wind- 
ward were piled great masses ol dark thunder 
cloud, that presaged a mighty storm. 

But Pamphilus strolled along the path by the 
river with his friend Brietes, the father of Pausi- 
as, and the cool breeze came up from the water, 
and the bright glow of sunsat danced upon the 
waves, and neither knew what lay behind them. 
For the master talKod of his favorite pupil, and 
the father of his only son. 

What were they saying ? 

** Friend Brietes, you speak wisely and well ; 
arid though indeed I am loth to part with the lad, 
yet 1 believe the parting will be for good. For of 
late his health has failed firom day to day, and his 
face has grown pale, and though he is still merry 
and laUghter-loving as ever, yet sometimes me- 
thinks I catch a shade upon his brow and a sad- 
. ness upon his hps that were not wont to betheie. 
And at Athens he will see new things, and fresh 
faces, and his picture will gain him great honor, 
and who knows what noble wealth and praise? 
Ay Brietes, it is well the boy should go." . 

Then Brietes answei^ed him— ** I am glad in- 
deed, my good Pamphilus, that I sought counsel 
and advice of you in this mat er, since I am per- 
suaded that what you say is said lor good bota ol 
me and of my boy, whom you have afways loved 



well, I know. For jausias is my only goui and 
air my soul is wrapped up in him andin his wel- 
fare, and I have a twofold reason for the thing I 
do.; For look you now, Pamphilus, how all here 
who have seen his painting wonder at It; and at 
Athens, then, what renown and tame would it not 
bring him, where genius and talent are always 
applauded 1 Oh Pamphilus, my soul grows great 
with pride and hope when I think how he may 
build, himself a noble name there some day! 
And he is ill too, and needs rest and change, for 
he looks strangely and sad at times. And every 
morning early, and again at eventide, he slips 
away alone into the woods, and there doubtless 
he sits and broods* and muses over I know not 
what foolish lancies. The boy is ill, Pamphilus, 
I Icnow, and far better away at Athens for a 
while." 

But all this time, while they said these things 
to each other, Brietes and Pamphilus were com- 
ing nearer and nearer to two who sat together on 
the green slopes by the river— a young student 
and a llower gfrl. And these two were talking 
together, also very earnestly, but the words they 
spoke to one another were all of love. 

**0 Pausias I" she said, and laid her golden- 
haired head upon his shoulder, ** if only I could 
be sure you care for me with all your heart, I 
think I shoul i be quite happy. For then I would 
not mind the worst that could befall us; I could 
bear anything for your sake; and it would be 
enough of happiness to know your love always 
steadfast and unchanged." 

*'Glycera! Glyceral'Mie answered her, and 
there was pride in his voice and love in his blue 
eyes while he spoke, **I cannot bear that you 
should doubt me still, after all that has passed 
between us, day after day, for so long. For, my 
darling, I swear to you to love you with all my 
heart and forever 1 Only promise me, Glycera, 
that you will be brave and true, and all things 
will be well." 

Then she laid her hands in his, and kissed him, 
arid promised. But, even while she spoke the 
rolling thunder rose, and shook, ami died wailinac 
in echo after echo far away beyond the western 
hills. 
Was it an evil omen ? 

Then they started to their feet, Pausias, and 
Glycera, and turned,^ and saw behind them the 
high dark folds of swirling cloud that grew and 
spread minute by minute up the purpling sky, 

** Glycera, there is going to be a dread! ul storm 
to-night; but, if we go home now, we shall be 
safe enough, for the clouds are yet far northward, 
and the wind is still, and they cannot rise over- 
head for an hour or more. Come, darling, while 
there is time." 

So they climbed together up the steep slippery 
banks of the river, and gained the footpath 
above, and passed on swittly towards the town. 
But presently, jast at the corner of the road 
where it wound serpent-like round the foot of a 
high mound, Pausias heard voices speaking, and 
he started and turned pale. But Glycera saw the 
change in his countenance, and she laid her hand 
on his. 
'* What ails you, Pausias ?•' she asked. 
"0 Glycera! Glycera!" 
But he could say no more, for they stood face 
to face with Brietes and Pamphilus. 
*' Pausias!" ^ 

Then the two old men looked into the" flower- 
girl's face, and they thought of picture Pausias 
had painted, and understood it all. 

But the lace of Brietes grew stern and angry, 
and there was a dai'k look in his eyes as he turned 
again to his son. 

"Pausias, who is this gfrl, and what do you 
here alone with her ? 

Tlien Pausias di*ew Glycera's hand in his, and 
stood up proudly like a man, and answered proud- 
ly back, for he was no coward. 

"Father, this is Glycera, the fiower-maiden, 

and she is good and gentle, and she has given me 

her lo\ e, for I love h6r, and would have her to be 

my wife." 

But the old man grew white ai^d made no reply, 



for his grief arid anger choked the words in his 
throat; s6 Pa ilsias§p6k6 again:— 

**My lather, if I had wrought you pome dis- 
grace, OT had done some shameful deed, 1 should 
not dai^e to stand before you, and speak to you as 
now I speak. But 1 have neither wronged you, 
nor any human soul, in this my love for one who 
is worthy to be the bride of a prince." 

Yet Brietes answered him roughly, for he was 
vexed and sorrowful. 

"Son, son, you talk like a silly boy and a fool. 
Twenty long years I have loved, and taught, and 
watched you, and besought the gods to spare to 
me my only son that he might live to be an honor 
and a glory to my house. And the gods heard 
my prayer, Pausias, and you lived on, and grew 
up fair, and tall, and strong; and they gave you 
geruus, and skill, and a cunning hand, so that you 
became a pride and a joy to my heart. xVnd now 
I look for the time when you should win yourself 
a noble bride, the daughter of some ancient house^ 
and I should see your wealth and prosparity, and 
hear men speak with envy of tho happy painter 
Pausias. But to-day you have taken away than 
pleasant hope out of my soul— you have degraded 
your name, and dishono'red yourself and your ait, 
and all for what? A pitiful prize indeed you have 
earned, son Pausias! Let this street-pacing 
flower-seller go, for she shall nevei* be daughter 
of mine!" 

Then when Pausias heard that, bis heart heaved 
up in his breast with indignation, and his eyes 
flashed like living coals, and he drew Giycera the 
closer to him— all treriibling and pale for fear and 
shame. 

And "I care not," he cried, "for your noble 
brides and yom: wealthy heiresses. I work not 
for them; let them sit at their home, and count 
thefr ancestors and thcfr gold, for I will none ot 
them ! But beware, father, how you dare breathe 
a wordagainst my blameless love, for she is pure 
as the snow from heaven; and never one of those 
prDud maidens you speak of could boast a fairer 
or a more stainless name than she ! " 

.*VPausias! . Pausias! you must be mad!" 
shrieked the old man, in his wrath, and the hot 
blood flared up in his tace lor anger— "?wac2, to 
speak to your father after this fashion ! Know 
you not that I have power and authority over you 
in all things? Ay, Pausias, and I will use'^my 
power too; you will thank me for it someday to 
come ! For, hear me, son, and trust me to keep 
my word; to-morrow you go with me to AthenoB. 
Your master knows tliat before now I had a mind 
to take you there, but now 1 am diclded. You 
shall not be another day in Sicyon, Pausias, to 
idle away your time and your honor with flower 
girls and garland-weavers ! As for her picture' ' — 
and his voice trembled, and sank again in some- 
thing like tenderness— "I would indeed it had 
been any other than it is ! But since it is done, 
it is wondrously well done, and we will take it 
with us to Athense. For there none need know 
its history nor your foolishness, and it shall earn 
you many a meed of goodly praise. Answer mo 
nothing, Pausias, but spare yourself the pains of 
entreating me, for my mind is made up, and my 
word is pledged, and nothing shall alter it." 

But the young man made answer boldly, for, 
though his heart was heavy tor sorrow, and the 
big tears had put out all the flames in his eyes, 
yet he was still brave and strong, and knew that 
the time was conde lor himi to play the mani For 
did not Glycera stand beside him, and look to 
him, and to him only, for help and for support? 
So he said— "Father, 1 am indeed your son, and 
you must do with me what you wiii. But know 
this— for I too have pledged my word to Giycera, 
and, by the gods, 1 will keep it!— that nothing, 
nothing in all the world shall ever make me 
change or falter in my love to her. And I care 
not how broad the land, or how long the years, 
that divide us may be : I will be a true man, fath- 
er, through all the evil that may come upon us, 
be it never so hard to beiii', arid the promise I 
haven given I will not break. " 

Then Glycera minded not fbr Brietes or for 
Pamphilus, when she heard Pausias speak these 
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words; but she fell upon his neck, and laid her 
head on his shoulder, and sobbed aloud for joy, 
and for sorrow, and pride, and love. 

But the white-haired Pamphilus shook his head 
sadly, and said—': Child I child I the sparrow 
sang to his love last spring— M will never leave 
thee I ' buV when autumn came he fled awa3% 
And to-day mefchought I heard him singing to 
another mate the selfsame song 1" 

* ♦ * # *• ♦ * 

There was a tearfal storm that night over the 
city of Sicyon, and it lasted until the grey light 
ot *the morning grew in the sky, and the broad 
low sunrise broke beyond the dusky hills. 

And once again they met— Pausias and Glycera 
■—all in the wind and the beating rain, and they 
kissed ior the last time, and vowed— poor child- 
ren I— to be triie and loving to each other always, 
come what would. 

And when they pai'ted Pausias took Glycera's 
hands into his own, and looked very earnestly in 
her face, and said— 

*' Glycera, Glycera, all will be well yet, I know, 
if only we can have patience and courage to face 
our sorrow bravely. Promise me, love, to be true 
and last to tne always." 

And she answered— " Until death, darling— 
until death T' 



CHAPTER VIT, 

Close by the open casement of a little dark 
chamber that was all sweet with the oders ot wild 
thyme and roses and almond blossom, Glycera 
lay alone uppn a little wooden coach, and her lap 
was full ot tair flowers and wreaths. Very pallid 
and wan was the beautiful tUce now, and all 
dreamy and lustreless tne soft brown eyes; but 
their winning sweetness was not gone, for Glyce- 
ra's soul looked out of them still. 

But the fiower-girl had lost all her strength and 
her brigntness, and her merry smile, nor was she 
able any longer to stand in the streets with the 
basket, and her mother watched her sadly while 
she. drooped a^d faded day after day, but never 
knew the reason why. 

For Pausias had been away afc Athens since the 
last year's summer; and now it was summer 
a|jain, but Glycera never heard any tidings of 
him, nor knew if he loved her still. 

So she fell sick for sorrow, and tor laiUng hope, 
and tor longing to see him agoin, and many a 
long day she lay by the lattice, and wove her gar- 
lands listlessly, tor now her companions sold them 
for her in the town, since she was too feeble to go 
abroad. 

And while she lay there she made sweet 
rhymes, and sang them sottly to herself, as was 
her wont when she was alone. And she saug ot 
Pausias, and of her love for him, and her trust 
and patience, and she wondered if he were think- 
ing ol" her tiien, and when he would be able to 
come back again, and take her homo to be his 
wife. 

And with tlie thought the color stole for a mo- 
ment into the pale thin face, and her eyes grew 
misty while she pictured in her heart the happi- 
ness and the sunshine that was to be. *^ And I 
wonder, " she thought, **what he will be like when 
I see him again, and it his eyes are as blue, and 
his hair as lair and as curly as ever! And I won- 
der if he will think i\ie altered, and -what he will 
say to me when we meet ! how handsome he 
is I and how good and brave it was of him to face 
for my sake his father's, anger, and to forego all 
thought of winning himself a wealthy maiden for 
his wife— for me, me—s. poor peasant girl, who 
have nothing in the wond to give him but my 
love!" 

And then she laid her little trembling hands to- 
gether, and prayed' the gods to bless hei* Pausias, 
her.noble Pausias, and make her 'day by day moL-e 
worthy ot him, tha>. all her life long— oh, all her 
life long! — he might see how mightily she strove 
to deserve his love, and to be to him a true and 
laitiiful wife until their hte's end. And presently 
the door was pushed open gently, and a bright 



rosy face looked into the room, and a pleasant 
voice said— 

"What, st 11 at work, Glycera? I fancied you 
might have been asleep, and I feared to wake you; 
so. I came in softly, and lett Lais outside, waiting 
forme. See, your basket is empty, Glycerar— 1 
did business tampusly to-day, for all the young 
men at the schools bought of me, because you 
know to-morrow their master gives them holiday, 
and thieir hall is to be decked with flowers in hon- 
or of the gala." 

**What gala, Myrrha?" said the flower-gkl, 
looking up dreamily. **I did not know anything 
was going on." 

■ **How now, Glycera I" returned her companion 
meitUy, "haven't you heard the news? Every 
one is talking about it! Well, well, I don't see 
how you should know it, though, since you lie 
here all day long, and never see anybody. Give 
me that bunch' 01 acacias you have in your lap, 
Glycera, and I can sit here and twist up a chaplet 
while I tell you all about it. Why, then, the 
young student Pausias— you know the name, 
don't you?, he that made such a stir here more 
than a year ago by painting some wondertul pic- 
ture or other, and then went off to Athenas with 
his father to make his fortune— well, he is going 
to be married to-morrow. And they say his bride 
is one of the noblest and richest maidens in all 
Attica, and he is to bring her here to live with 
her and his father at their old home, and all the 
town is lull of the tidings ! And you'll have plen- 
ty to do, Glycera, when they come, for there'll be 
feasts and dances given to all the town, and we 
shall have garlands hanging from every window ! 
So you must make haste and' get well again as 
fast as possible, that you may be able to work the 
better, and dance with us all, and piay games in 
the meadow. But do you know, Glycera, I saw 
the painter Pamphilus to-day, tor he came to buy 
a bunch of roses of me; and when I spoke to him 
of Pausias, and asked him if he were not glad to 
hear such good news of his pupil, he only looked 
sorrowful, and murmured out something about a 
sparrow and a new m^.te, and I know not what 
beside I I think the old fellow is crazed or moon- 
struck; for why else should he talk so strangely, 
and look so pityful and sad when every one else 
is merry ? There, Glycera, now the story is told ; 
and look, I have just finished the wreath, all but 
—why, Glycera! Glycera! what have I done? — 
what ails you, sweet? Why don't you speak to 
me ? What shall I do ! " For the garland she had 
been weaving had fallen from tlie fiower-girl's 
hands, and her eyes were strange and glassy, and 
a spasm passed across her lips as if of sharp, sud- 
den pain. 

But Glycera's mother had heard the cry in the 
inner chamber where she sat spinning, and she 
Idtl her distaff and came in haste, and tbund Myr- 
rha and Lais, and Glycera lying motionless white 
on her pillows. 

sweetheart! my story is common enough, I 
know, tor thing's like this happen somewhere 
every day. And most men and woman live 
through them, and wear their sorrow out, tor 
life is sweet, and hearts are hard to break, but 
yet with some it is otherwise. So they came and 
stood beside her— those three— all hushed and 
wondering, and she held out her hands to them, 
and looked at their sad laces, and tried to smile 
but the smile would not come. 

Ah, Pausias, where were then yomr vows and 
your promises and your unchanging love ? Poor 
boy 1 you loved once indeed very truly and sin- 
cerely; but then you forgot all about it long ago, 
and thought no doubt that the little flower-girl 
had forgotten it too. What if you could have 
stood then in that Jittle dark room, and could 
have seen wha.t was gomg on there ? 

Then that poor mother stooped down and kissed 
the white lorehead, and cried out bitterly in her 
sorrow— "0 my.darlmg! my darling! if they 
talce you away from mel shall break my heart ! 
For you are all I have left in the world, and I 
have no one else to love but > ou 1 me, must I 
live without you, my dear child ?" i 

There lay among the flowers in Glycera's lap a 



little knot of red roses. And she took them up 
gently, ahd laid them upon her bosom, and fold- 
ed her hands over them, and turned her lace to- 
wards the window. Then her eyes closed weari- 
ly, and her white lips moved a moment while she 
whispered something to heraelf. They knelt be- 
side her, and listened earnestly for the broken 
words. And they were these — 

"Until death — love— until— death — true and 
fast— true " 

And then there was silence. 
' But, jusc as that, last word was spoken, there 
came through the lattice a single ray of bright 
ruddy light ttom the setting sun. And it fell fUll 
upon the white tace and golden hair, and lit them 
up with misty o'lory. And then little by little it 
faded away and was gone, and all was darkness. 

Sweetheart— my story is told. 
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Bom U77, died 1576." 



Tiziano Vecelli^was born at Cadore in the Fil- 
uli, a district to the north of Venice, where the 
ancient family of the Vecelli had been long set- 
tled. There is something very amusing and 
characteristic in the first indication of his love of 
art; for while it is recorded of other young artists 
that they took a piece of charcoal or a piece ot 
slate to trace the images in their fancy, we are 
told that the infant Titian, with an instinctive 
feeling prophetic of his future exce lence as a 
colorist, used the expressed juice of certain flow- 
ers to paint> a figure of a Madonna. When he 
was a boy of nine years old his father, Gregorio, 
carried him to Venice and placed him under the 
tuition of Sebastian Zuccato, a painter and work- 
er in mosaic. He left this school for that of the 
Bellini, where the friendship and fellowship of 
Giorgione seems early to have awakened his 
mind to new ideas of art and color. Albert Ba- 
rer, who was at Venice in IdOd, and again in 
1507, also influenced him. At this time, when 
Titian and Giorgione were youths ot eighteen and 
nineteen, they lived and worked together. It has 
been already related that they were employed in 
painting the frescoes of the Fondaco del Tedeschi. 
The preference being given to Titian's perform- 
ance, which represented the story of Judith, 
caused such a jealousy between the two tliends, 
that they ceased to reside together; but at this 
time, and for some years afterwards, the influ- 
ence of Giorgione on the mind and the style of 
Titian was such that it became difiicult to distin- 
guish their works; and on the death of Giorgione, 
Titian was requned to complete his unfinished 
pictures. This great loss to Venice and the 
world, left him in the prime of youth without a 
rival. We find him for a few years chiefly em- 
ployed in decorating the palaces of the Venetian 
nobles, both in the city and on the mainland. 
The first ol his historical compositions which is 
celebrated by his biographers is the Presentation 
of the Virgin in the Temple, a large picture, now 
m the Academy of Arts at Venice; and the first 
portrait recorded is that of Catherine, Queen of 
Cyprus, of which numerous repetitions and copies 
were scattered over all Italy. There is a fine orig- 
inal m the Dresden Gallery. This unhappy Cath= 
.erine Cornaro, the "daughter of St. Mark," hav? 
ing been forced to abdicate her crown in favor ot 
tne Venetian state, was at this time livhig in ft 



